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EXISTENCE 


T has been presumed that philosophers may talk about existence. 

It has been observed that many of the statements of philosophers 
agreabsurd. It has been inferred, though of course erroneously, that 
all assertions about existence are absurd. Does not this statement 
represent the culminating absurdity? 


As a preliminary to the presentation of my main thesis, it will 
be necessary to make an analysis of the nature of particulars and 
wiversals and of the relation between them. Every particular, 
just as every universal, has a two-fold nature. I shall speak of 
these as the content of the particular and the form of the par- 
ticular, and, correspondingly, as the content of the universal and 
the form of the universal. The formal nature of particulars and 
miversals lies in the fact that particulars are always particulars 
of universals, and universals are always universals of particulars. 
This is usually expressed by saying that particulars and universals 
are formally correlative terms, i.e., each has its formal nature 
defined in terms of its relation to the other. For the purposes of 
my discussion this relation may be spoken of as ‘‘being an ex- 
ample of’? reading from particular to universal, and as ‘‘being 
exemplified in’? reading from universal to particular. Thus the 
formal nature of particulars may be defined as the referent of the 
relation ‘‘being an example of,’’ and the formal nature of uni- 
versals as the relatum of the same relation. The content of a par- 
ticular or of a universal, on the other hand, is that which pos- 
sesses the form. It is that which distinguishes every particular 
from every other particular, its substance, so to speak. This must 
not be taken as a definition of the content of a particular, for the 
notion is strictly indefinable. But it is clear, for example, that 
every particular in addition to being an example of a universal 
8a particular red, or a particular circle, or a particular man. 
And every universal in addition to being exemplified in particulars 
is redness, or circularity, or manhood. The bare form of a par- 
ticular or of a universal is never found apart from some content, 
lor is content ever found devoid of form. 

It is my contention that these four entities, the form and con- 
tent of a particular and the form and content of a universal, are 
Mreducible to one another. For the purposes of what is to follow 
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only a part of this contention need be proved, namely, that neithe 
the form of a particular, nor the content of a particular, nor the 
form of a universal, can be reduced to the content of a universal, 
The argument in each case is based upon the infinite regress jp. 
volved in attempting to define each of these three entities in terms 
of the fourth. That it is an infinite regress of the objectionable 
kind + is guaranteed by the fact that it is involved in the attempt 
to explain the meaning of these entities. 

Suppose first that the form of a particular is a universal ¢eop. 
tent. Then the content of a particular will be related to its form 
as particular content to universal content. But this relation de. 
fines the form of the particular, and this form must in turn k 
expressible as a universal content. And the question then arise 
as to how the formal nature of the relation of the particular con. 
tent to this universal content is to be expressed. Thus in sub 
stance if ‘‘being an example of’’ is a universal content, then it 
must be assumed that a particular content will be an example of 
‘‘being an example of,’’ and so on. Therefore the form of a par. 
ticular is not a universal content. This may be stated as follows: 
There is no such universal as ‘‘ particularity.’’ 

Suppose, secondly, that. the content of a particular is a wi- 
versal content. Being a universal content it will have the form of 
a universal, and will therefore be exemplified in instances. But 
each of these instances will be a particular content, and, according 
to the assumption, also a universal content. Being a univers 
content it will have the form of a universal, and will therefore k 
exemplified in instances, and so on. Thus in substance if “this 
example’’ is a universal content it must be exemplified in an i 
stance which may be called ‘‘this example of this example.’ But 
this in turn must be assumed to be a universal content, and th 
result is an infinite regress. Therefore the content of a particulat 
can not be a universal content. This may be stated as follows: 
There is no such universal as ‘‘content of a particular.’’ 

Suppose, thirdly, that the form of a universal is a univers 
content. Being a universal content it will exhibit the form of! 
universal. But this in turn must be a universal content, and wil 
therefore show the form of a universal. Thus in substance i 
‘‘being exemplified in’’ is a universal content it will exhibit the 
form of a universal. Thus we may say that ‘‘being exemplified 
in’’ is exemplified in a certain particular content. But this fom 
is also according to the assumption a universal content, and the 
result is an infinite regress. Therefore the form of a universal 
can not be a universal content. This may be stated as follows 
There is no such universal as ‘‘universality.’’ 

1 Russell: Principles of Mathematics, par. 55. 
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Before proceeding further it will be necessary to introduce cer- 
tain definitions. In conformity with certain modern usage I shall 
geak of the being of particulars as existence, and of the being of 
miversals as subsistence. Any other terminology would suffice, 
but this will prove convenient. Thus the nature of existence is 
determined by the nature of particulars, i.e., the form of existence 
isthe form of particulars and the content of existence is the con- 
tnt of particulars. In the same way the nature of subsistence is 
determined by the nature of universals, i.e., the form of subsistence 
isthe form of universals and the content of subsistence is the con- 
tnt of universals. 

Intuition is defined as the awareness of particulars, and thought 
as the awareness of universals. By means of symbols we may rep- 
nsent the nature of existence and of subsistence. A symbol for 
existence is called a name; the form of the name symbolizes the 
form of existence and the content of the name symbolizes the con- 
tnt of existence. A symbol for subsistence is called a concept; 
the form of the concept symbolizes the form of subsistence and the 
ntent of the concept symbolizes the content of subsistence. 

The fundamental proposition which I shall proceed to dem- 
mstrate is the following: Existence can not be the content of 
thought and all statements about existence are therefore absurd. 
Ishall attempt to prove this deductively, employing the previous 
cmsiderations, and shall then try to substantiate it by showing 
how it solves a number of philosophical problems. 

Taking the deductive proof first, the proposition assumes three 
different forms corresponding to the three conclusions derived 
above. (a) The form of existence can not be the content of thought. 
The proof for this is as follows: The form of existence is the form 
of particulars; the content of thought is the content of universals; 
the form of particulars can not be the content of universals; there- 
fore the form of existence can not be the content of thought. 

(b) The content of existence can not be the content of thought. 
The proof for this is as follows: The content of existence is the con- 
tent of particulars; the content of thought is the content of uni- 
versals; the content of particulars can not be the content of uni- 
vesals; therefore the content of existence can not be the content 
of thought. 

(c) The reference of thought to existence can not be the content 
of thought. The proof for this is as follows: The reference of 
thought to existence is given in the form of universals, the content 
of thought is the content of universals; the form of universals can 
lot be the content of universals; therefore the reference of thought 
existence can not be the content of thought. 
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Before proceeding further it will be necessary to introduce cer- 
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The general conclusion is that although we can see in the form 
of thought that it always refers to existence we can grasp neither 
the content nor the form of existence in thought. 

My discussion might well stop at this point. But to a certain 
type of mind rationalistic methods are never satisfying. I shall 
therefore attempt to show that this conclusion is justified entirely 
apart from theoretical arguments upon the basis of its capacity 
to explain a large number of recurrent philosophical difficulties, 

It explains, in the first place, the persistence throughout the 
history of thought of the judgment that reality contains an irra- 
tional aspect—Plato’s matter, Aristotle’s substance, Locke’s sub- 
stance, Berkeley’s God, Kant’s ding-an-sich, Mill’s permanent 
possibility of sensation, Bradley’s this, Bergson’s reality. In each 
of these cases experience seems to reveal an element or aspect 
which, though acknowledged to be an essential part of experience, 
is incapable of being intellectualized. It must be there if experi- 
ence is to be intelligible, yet if experience is to be intelligible it can 
not be there. Hence it must be recognized but not discussed, 
pointed to but not described, intuited but not thought. I have 
tried to express this recurrent judgment by saying that existence 
can not be the content of thought. 

It explains, in the second place, the commonly recognized fact 
that an event as a concrete happening is never to be completely 
identified with any complex or totality of abstractions which is 
supposed to represent the event exclusively. However we multiply 
the abstractions the concrete happening will always contain an 
element not found in such enumeration. This is true even though 
we define the event in spatio-temporal characteristics, for the 
event is not its unique description. No unit class is to be identi- 
fied with its sole member. No descriptive knowledge of a pal- 
ticular ever acquaints us with the particular. [Illustrations and 
examples can never be conveyed in discourse, for discourse is de- 
scription, and illustrations and examples are particulars. They 
can thus be pointed to, and named, and intuited, but never thought. 

It explains, in the third place, why existence can never be de- 
fined. Definition must always be in terms of concepts. Concepts 
exhibit the form and represent the content of universals. But 
neither the content nor the form of existence can be the content of 
a universal. Consequently, neither the content nor the form of 
existence can be defined. Even more obviously every definition 
of existence involves a petitio. For every definition is in terms of 
symbols, and every symbol is, apart, of course, from its symbolic 
nature, first of all a particular; thus the form of existence is givet 
the moment any symbol is given. Consequently no definition of 
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existence in terms of symbols is possible. It is this fact, I believe, 
which explains why the resort to the denotative method in proving 
existence has always been so successful. In case of a dispute as to 
the meaning of existence, or as to whether anything exists, the 
connotative method fails; the argument can not be settled by defi- 
nition. Hence one must resort to pointing. Thus one can prove 
existence to a skeptic only by compelling him to become aware of 
the existence which is given in his act of doubting. Descartes’ 
proof is therefore in its essentials correct, as is MeTaggert’s recent 
reiteration of it. Since existence is particular, one need only be 
made aware of a particular to be thereby made aware of exist- 
ence. But this does not define existence, nor does it make it in any 
way definable. 

It explains, in the fourth place, why existence can never be 
deduced from thought, or derived from thought by any purely 
logical processes. With regard to the former it is commonly rec- 
ognized that no combination of universal propositions ever permit 
us to deduce a singular proposition; one can not derive a singular 
proposition unless such a proposition is somewhere inserted in 
the deductive chain. This is easily understood when it is pointed 
out that existence is no part of the content of universal proposi- 
tions. With regard to the latter, the question is essentially one of 
whether abstraction is reversible. Cassirer,? for example, criticizes 
the old psychological theory of abstraction because it supposes 
concepts to be formed through negation. Such a theory, he main- 
tains, makes it impossible ever to derive from the concept the par- 
ticulars which are its instances. As a substitute for this theory 
Cassirer offers his own relational theory in which such derivation 
of particulars is always possible. But this I conceive to be erro- 
neous. Such loss of individual nature is inevitable in any ab- 
stractive process, generic or relational. Abstraction is the attempt 
to grasp reality through universals. Thus as a preliminary to ab- 
straction we must forsake the particulars. But having once for- 
saken them we can never regain them through thought processes. 
No matter how far we subdivide the genus we reach only a species, 
never an individual. Abstraction is clearly an irreversible process. 

It explains, in the fifth place, the fallacy in the ontological 
proof of God’s existence. The thought of a perfect being, and the 
thought of a perfect existent being are indistinguishable, for 
they are distinguished by something which is incapable of being 
thought. One can not deduce existence from the thought of exist- 
ence, for existence can never be the content of thought. 

It explains, in the sixth place, certain aspects of symbolic sys- 
* Substance and Function, Chap. I. 
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tems. Only two of these need be discussed here. (a) Variability 
is an illegitimate concept and all symbols for variability are 
therefore meaningless. Variability is the form of universals, 
namely, that they are exemplified in instances. But the form of 
universals can not be the content of any universal. Thus varia- 
bility is given in every symbol for a universal, but it is not given 
in a way which can be symbolized. The variability is shown in the 
symbol. It follows from this that variability can be shown only 
through a symbol for a universal; thus Russell’s symbol ‘‘z’’ in 
the absence of a symbol for a universal is meaningless, and in 
the presence of a symbol for a universal is unnecessary. (b) 
Closely related to the notion of variability is the notion of value 
of a variable. All symbols for values of a variable are meaning- 
less. We can not talk about values, for values are particulars and 
we can not talk about particulars. We can only talk about uni- 
versals, and when talking about universals we find that we are 
talking about particulars in the only way in which they can be 
talked about. But we can not say so. Russell speaks* of an am- 
biguous value. This is meaningless. If it is a value it is not am- 
biguous, and if it is ambiguous it is not a value. It follows that 
all of those symbols which Eaton‘ calls signs of interpretation, 
‘*the,’’ ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘some,’’ ‘‘any,’’ ‘‘all,’’ are also illegitimate. They 
are properly descriptive symbols and can be used only when their 
reference is given in intuition. Thus all denotative symbols are 
improper, as are all symbols which attempt to determine the range of 
values. That all symbolic systems are denotative is true, but the 
fact that they are denotative can not be symbolized in the systems. 

It explains, in the seventh place, some of the difficulties in con- 
nection with the theory of classes. Symbols for classes, according 
to Russell,5 are mere conveniences and do not represent objects 
called ‘‘classes.’”? The meaning of the statement can be made clear 
in the light of our discussion. Class, according to the traditional 
view, may be defined extensionally or intensionally. An exten- 
sional class is the class considered as the group or collection of 
instances constituting the denotation of the concept; an inter 
sional class is the universal content itself, constituting the conno- 
tation of the concept. Thus an intensional class is pure metaphys 
ical lumber and can in every case be replaced by a universal 
content. On the other hand, though there may be such a thing 
as an extensional class, it is clearly not capable of being symbo 
lized. An extensional class attempts to grasp particulars through 

8 Principia Mathematica, 1st ed., Vol. I, p. 15. 


4 Symbolism and Truth, p. 120. 
5 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 182. 
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the universal of which they are examples. But we can not sym- 
polize particulars on the side of content, nor on the side of form, 
nor can we even represent the fact that the universal is exem- 
plified in particulars. The instances of a universal are given in 
the only way in which they can be given, namely, in the form of 
the universal. Thus I should maintain that the notion of form 
of a universal will do everything which is usually attributed to 
an extensional class. It shows the fact that the universal possesses 
the form of being exhibited in instances, but it does not show 
that there are any such instances, nor does it show in case there 
are instances how many there are. This seems to be what is re- 
quired of an extensional class. If it be insisted that a class is 
made up of particulars and is therefore just as proper a meta- 
physical entity as the particulars themselves, the obvious reply is 
that if the class is made up of particulars then it is itself a par- 
ticular and can be symbolized only by being named. Thus the 
conclusion from this consideration of classes seems to be that the 
notion of intensional class as the universal itself is an unnecessary 
entity, while the notion of class as the reference of a universal is 
an illegitimate symbolic notion, and the notion of class in pire 
extension can always be replaced by the notion of group. It fol- 
lows that if one can not speak of the instances of a universal, one 
can not say that there are no instances, or that there is only one 
instance, or that there are, say, ten instances. Number is a prop- 
erty not of classes, but of groups. Thus since it is unnecessary to 
burden our symbolic system with the notion of class, it is clearly 
superfluous to add such fictions as the null and unit class. 

In conclusion, I have attempted to demonstrate that existence 
can not be thought. I have done this, presumably, by thinking 
about existence. The obvious charge is that just in so far as I have 
been successful in conveying my point of view I have refuted 
my own position, for I have by thinking about existence success- 
fully demonstrated that it can not be thought about. 

My reply to this charge is two-fold. In the first place, grant- 
ing the validity of the charge, namely, that all statements in this 
discussion have employed illegitimate symbols and are therefore 
absurd, it is still possible that by means of them I have conveyed 
@ substantial amount of information. I may have done this not 
through what I have said, but through what I have shown. For 
Whenever one talks he reveals the form of thought, and in this 
the form of absurdity is the same as the form of truth. Thus one 
can not avoid revealing something significant even though he talks 
in absurdities. But in the second place and more significantly, 
the method which I have employed makes the charge invalid. In 
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the reductio ad absurdum it is always necessary to assume the 
point of view of the opponent. In other words I have been obliged 
to show that existence can not be thought by inviting you to join 
me in trying to think about it. We have found, I hope, that we 
can not do so. But we should hardly be criticized for having 
made the attempt. In fact it is only in such a context that exist. 
ence may be legitimately talked about. The only system which 
may legitimately contain a symbol for existence is a system which 
attempts to demonstrate that such a symbol is illegitimate. The 
demonstration which I have given is such a system and is there. 
fore legitimate. But all other statements about existence are 
absurd. 

However significant such a conclusion may be, it is obviously 
only a half-truth and its partial nature clearly imposes the task 
of writing a sequel. For there is unquestionably some sense in 
which thought may be and is about existence. I should most cer. 
tainly grant the truth of this supplementary assertion; in fact it 
is contained implicitly in all that has been said in this discussion, 
and its validity can be demonstrated upon the same premises 
Space prevents more than a bare mention of the direction which 
this demonstration would take. It is approximately as follows: 
Universals differ from one another in content, and every uni 
versal content possesses the form of being exemplified in particu 
lars. Thus every universal, by virtue of its form, will possess a 
unique reference to particulars. Note that it is no part either of 
the form or of the content of the universal that there should exist 
such particulars; thought is incapable of creating existence. But 
if there are any such particulars they must be related to this un: 
versal in a determinant manner, namely, just these particulars 
exemplify this universal and just this universal is exemplified in 
these particulars. Thus if we think this universal, and if there 
are any such particulars, then we are referring to them determi 
nantly. It is the one-to-one nature of this relation of reference 
which guarantees the possibility of thought being significantly 
about existence. Hence thought may be about existence only i 
the sense that thought refers to existence, and only when there is 
something in existence to think about. The former condition i 
guaranteed by the fact that every universal possesses form, the 
latter by the fact that thought is always supplemented by intuition 
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INTERNALITY AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


RADLEY, Joachim, and idealists generally, have insisted on 
the truth of the doctrine of the internality of relations. As 


‘Bradley? expresses it, ‘‘Every relation essentially penetrates the 


being of its terms and is in this sense intrinsical.’’ Joachim? 
states it in the form, ‘‘Every relation at least qualifies its terms, 
and is so far an adjective of them.’’ That ‘‘being an object of 
consciousness’’ is such an internal relation, all idealists agree. 

On the other hand, G. E. Moore* in England, R. B. Perry * in 
America, and realists generally, have denied this doctrine and have 
asserted that some relations are external, among them the relation 
of ‘‘being an object of consciousness. ”’ 

Here an impasse has been reached; neither side is convinced 
by the other’s arguments and after lengthy discussion both are of 
the same opinion still. The object of this paper is to point a way 
out of this impasse by establishing two points on which it should 
be possible to bring both idealists and realists to agree: (a) In 
one significant sense, a sense not even recognized by Moore in his 
careful essay, the doctrine of the internality of relations is true, but 
(b) this sense is not sufficient to warrant the conclusions the ideal- 
ists have drawn from it. In particular it gives no support to either 
idealism or absolutism. 

1. Realists have tried to escape the doctrine of the internality 
of relations by making a distinction between all the predicates or 
characters of a term, i.e., its qualities, properties, and relations, 
and its essential characters. They then admit that a change in 
any relation of any entity changes some of the characters of that 
entity, since the relation changed is one such character. They 
deny, however, that any essential characters are necessarily changed. 
They assert that changes of some of the relations of some entities 
results in change of characters only accidental to those entities, 
and that such relations are therefore external. 

To this, advocates of the internality of relations reply that all 
the characters of any entity are essential to it. An entity with 
even one different character is ipso facto not the same entity. But, 
the realists say, it is essentially the same, to which the idealists 
reply that it is very similar, but it is nevertheless essentially dif- 
ferent just in respect of the character it doesn’t have that the other 
does. And so another impasse is reached and the argument de- 
generates into a disagreement as to the validity of the distinction 
between essence and accident. 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 392. 

*The Nature of Truth, p. 11. 


8 Philosophical Studies, Ch. IX, pp. 276-309. 
‘Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 319 ff. 
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The realists insist that it is valid, at least pragmatically. Foy 
some purposes, those of action, for example, not all, but only some 
of the characters of things are essential. As William James puts 
it, ‘‘the only meaning of essence is teleological, . . . The essence 
of a thing is that one of its properties which is so important for 
my interests that in comparison with it I may neglect the rest.”’ 

Idealists quite willingly admit that the distinction between 
essence and accident is purely a pragmatic one, and they insist that 
just for this reason it has no theoretical validity. For the theo. 
retical interest, for the philosophical purpose, the essence of any 
entity includes everything true of it, since the philosophical interest 
is the desire for complete knowledge, complete truth, and in rela 
tion to this desire, all the characters of any entity are essential 
to it. 

If this contention of the idealists be not admitted no solution 
of the problem is possible, for the idealists will insist on defining 
essence in terms of the intellectual interest, the realists in terms of 
other more practical interests. But it is conceivable that even 
pragmatists sometimes have the desire for complete knowledge, 
Caught in this mood they might admit the idealists’ contention, at 
least long enough to see what follows from it. If so, the argument 
may proceed. Let it once be granted that (at least for some inter. 
ests) all the characters of any entity are included in its essence, 
it is then possible to go on to the further question, what follows a 
to the truth and importance of the doctrine of the internality of 
relations. 

2. Any hope of an answer to this question would seem to require 
a reéxamination of the actual situation and a restatement of the 
problem in terms unprejudiced by long debate. Take a concrete 
example. A copy of Moore’s Philosophical Studies now lying m 
my desk has many different characters, e.g.; containing 342 pages, 
containing an essay on External and Internal Relations, being the 
recipient of light of a certain intensity, appearing to me a definite 
shade of dark blue-green, being five inches from a copy of Bradley’ 
Appearance and Reality, exerting on this latter an attraction of a 
given force, and so on. For simplicity, assume a change in just 
one of these characters. Let the copy of Appearance and Reality 
be moved two inches nearer. The copy of Philosophical Studies 
now on my desk differs from the copy that was there a moment 
ago in at least one respect, namely, it has the character of beimg 
three inches from a copy of Appearance and Reality, whereas the 
copy of a moment ago was five inches from it. The change in this 
one character has also caused changes in other characters. The 
book now exerts a greater attraction on Bradley’s book since the 


5 Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 335. The Italics are James’s. 
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distance between them has been reduced; the lighting on it and its 
apparent color may be slightly changed, and so on. Other char- 
acters, however, have not changed as a result of its changed spatial 
relation to Appearance and Reality. It still contains 342 pages 
and an essay on External and Internal Relations, and so on. 

If the original change had consisted in acquiring the character 
of being in contact with a flame, the other characters of my copy 
of Philosophical Studies would have undergone a much greater 
change. It might no longer contain 342 pages or an essay on Ez- 
ternal and Internal Relations. If, on the other hand, the original 
change had been one in the book’s spatial relation to an invisible 
star in another astronomical universe some 11,000,000 light years 
away, the resultant effect on the other characters of the book would 
be very slight. 

3. It is impossible that any change of any character of any 
entity should ever change all that entity’s other characters. For 
even a cataclysmic change would leave intact, for example, the 
entity’s character of having existed at one time, and its character 
of being able, under certain conditions, to be thought of. Con- 
trariwise, it is impossible that any change of any character should 
ever fail to affect at least one of the other characters of that entity. 
For one of the characters of any entity is the character of having 
as characters, a, b, c, d, . . . No matter which of these characters, 
a,b,c, d,... is changed, the character of having as characters, 
a,b, c,d, ... has also changed. 

We may generalize, therefore, and conclude that it is a fact that 
any change in any character of any entity entails some changes in 
some (never all) of the other characters of that entity. This we 
may call the principle of the partial interdependence of the various 
characters of an entity. If this is what the doctrine of the inter- 
nality of relations asserts, then that doctrine is true, and both 
realists and idealists should be willing to accept it. 

4. Of course, the doctrine of the internality of relations might 
be taken as not asserting so much as the principle of partial inter- 
dependence, but merely as affirming that any character, a, of 
any entity, X, is internal to that entity in the sense that if a 
changes to a’, X is different in just the respect that it no longer has 
the character @ but the character a’. If so, the doctrine is ob- 
viously true, but entirely inefficacious. In regard to idealism, for 
example, it would entail only the consequence that an unperceived 
thing differs from a perceived thing in that it is not being per- 
ceived, an innocuous proposition that all would admit. If the doc- 
trine of the internality of relations is to have any important con- 
Sequences it must have more vigor than this specific form of the 
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law of identity. This the principle of partial interdependence hag, 
It asserts that the change of the character, a, of any entity, X, en. 
tails changes not only in the character, a, of that entity, but also 
in some of its other characters, b or c or d... . If the internality 
of relations is to be an important doctrine it must mean at least 
this. This principle of partial interdependence is true and it only 
remains to consider whether or not it is powerful enough to lead 
to the conclusions which the internality of relations has been 
thought to imply, namely, idealism and absolutism. 

5. In the first place, the principle of partial interdependence 
tells us that a change of any character of any entity entails changes 
in some of the other characters of that entity, but it doesn’t tell us in 
which ones. To answer any specific question as to whether a change 
of character a entails a change of character b we must turn, not to 
our principle, but to a specific study of the two characters in ques 
tion. Does a have any causal relation to b? Does a have any 
implicational relation to b? Does a have any other type of neces- 
sary connection with b? Only by answering such specific questions 
can we know whether a change of any given character will result 
in a change of any other given character. 

This consideration makes it evident that the principle of par. 
tial interdependence does not imply idealism. It implies merely 
that when an entity loses the character of ‘‘being an object of con- 
sciousness,’’ changes in some of its other characters result. But 
what other characters are changed the principle does not tell us; 
we must discover that by examination of this particular situation. 
Usually, for example, an entity, when it ceases to be perceived bya 
given organism, has different gravitational relations to that organ 
ism than it had when it was perceived, for non-perception usually 
follows a bodily movement, e.g., the turning away of the head or 
eyes. But the vital question at issue between realism and idealism 
still remains. Were the entity’s secondary qualities, its primary 
qualities, its existence, affected by the loss of the character of being 
perceived? Is the loss of these characters causally or implication 
ally connected with the loss of perception? Certainly the prit- 
ciple of the partial interdependence of characters can not answer 
these questions. For from that principle no implicational relation 
between these particular given characters may be inferred. If 
such a relation exists it can be known only on other grounés 
Furthermore, a causal relation between the loss of these charat 
ters and the loss of perception could only be discovered by et 
pirical observation and comparison of the perceived entity with 
the same entity unperceived. And, since the latter, by the vely 
nature of the case, can not be empirically examined, the questi 
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whether or no the loss of perception causally results in the loss of 
these other characters seems forever unanswerable. As far, then, 
as the principle of partial interdependence goes, the loss of an 
entity’s primary or secondary qualities or its existence does not 
necessarily follow the loss of its relation of ‘‘being an object of 
consciousness.’’ As far as this principle is concerned either real- 
ism or idealism might be true. 

6. Nor does the principle of partial interdependence imply ab- 
solutism. When my copy of Appearance and Reality is moved two 
inches closer to my copy of Philosophical Studies the gravitational 
and perhaps the electro-magnetic properties of both books and of 
all other physical objects in the universe are slightly changed. 
True, but what of it? Some of the characters of both books are 
still the same, e.g., their contents and the meanings of them. If 
each thing is related to every other thing, it follows from this 
together with the principle of partial independence that a change 
of any character of anything produces changes in some of the 
characters of all things. But what absolutism requires® is that 
any change should produce changes in all the characters of all 
things, and not the truth but the falsity of this is implied by the 
partial interdependence of characters. For this means that no 
change ever affects all the characters of anything. Some changes 
of some characters affect many characters; some changes of some 
characters affect few characters; and hence, certainly, some changes 
leave entirely unaffected many characters of many things. 

If, then, the principle of partial interdependence is what is 
meant by the internality of relations, that doctrine is true, but the 
important conclusions which idealists have drawn from it, idealism 
and absolutism, do not follow. Of course, this does not disprove 
these views, for idealists advance other and independent grounds 
for them. They do not, however, follow from the principle of par- 
tial interdependence. 

7. In conclusion, it may be enlightening to consider the rela- 
tion of the principle of partial interdependence to the idealistic 
theory of judgment. Bradley asserts that all judgments predicate 
a ‘‘what’’ (here termed a ‘‘character’’) of a ‘‘that’’ (here termed 
an “‘entity’’). ‘‘No one ever means to assert about anything but 

*The requirement of absolutism has usually been stated in the ambiguous 
form: any change affects everything. But this might mean either: (1) any 
change of any character of anything entails changes in some characters of all 
things, or (2) any change of any character of anything entails changes in all 
the characters of all things. If (1) is meant, it is true but unimportant, for 


it would still be true that some changes leave unaffected many characters of 


many things. If (2) is meant it would be important if true, but as explained 
above, it is false. 
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reality or to do anything but qualify a ‘that’ by a ‘what.’” But 
since, according to good idealistic doctrine, no entity would be 
what it is unless every other entity were what it is, the subject of 
every judgment in some sense includes all reality, and so does the 
predicate. As Bosanquet expresses it, ‘‘Hach ... [judgment] 

. must be regarded as a partial expression of the nature of real. 
ity, and the subject will always be Reality in one form and the 
predicate reality in another form. The ultimate and complete 
judgment would be the whole of Reality predicated of itself.’’® 

The bearing of the principle of partial interdependence on this 
view is at once plain. As regards the predicate of a judgment of 
the form, the entity, X, has the character, a, this principle states 
that any predicate of such a subject depends on some of the other 
predicates of that subject and of other subjects, but is independent 
of some other predicates. As regards the subject of such a judg- 
ment, the entity or ‘‘that’’ of which various predicates are asserted 
is dependent on all other entities in the sense that any change in 
any entity will change at least one of its predicates, but it is inde- 
pendent in the sense that no change will change all of its predicates 
and that most changes will leave unaffected most of its predicates, 

Judgments, then, are partially interdependent in the following 
sense: The predicates asserted of any subject are dependent on 
some predicates and independent of others. The entity of which 
predicates are asserted is dependent on all other predicates in the 
sense that any change of any of them will affect at least one of its 
predicates and is independent of them in the sense that no change 
will affect all of its predicates and many changes will affect only a 
few of them. It is some such form as this that the idealistic theory 
of judgment assumes when we give to the doctrine of the internal- 
ity of relations the definite and empirically defensible meaning 
referred to above by the name of the principle of partial interde 
pendence. 

Furthermore, this meaning of the interdependence of judgments 
is purely a derivative one. Judgments are interdependent in this 
sense only in so far as the facts which the judgments state are it- 
terdependent, i.e., only in so far as the entities signified by their 
subjects or the characters signified by their predicates are inter 
dependent. In their own right, judgments are interdependent 
(or not) only implicationally, not causally. In this sense judg 
ment A is dependent on judgment B only if A strictly implies 3, 
and is interdependent with B only if also B strictly implies 4 
The conditions of such interdependence are fixed by the principles 
of logic and the meaning of strict implication. But, certainly, 


TBradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 164. 
8 Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic, p. 41. 
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according to such principles, not all judgments are dependent on 
all other judgments. In this immediate meaning, then, all judg- 
ments are not interconnected by relations of dependence, and in 
the derivative meaning treated above they are so related only in so 
far as was there specified. 

8. This paper attempted to contribute this one step toward the 
solution of the internality of relations controversy: The partial 
interdependence of the characters of an entity is one important 
possible interpretation of the doctrine of the internality of rela- 
tions. It includes what that doctrine on the face of it seems to 
assert. If that doctrine means what this principle includes, then 
it is true but irrelevant to the proof of either idealism or absolutism. 

It is suggested that the doggedness with which idealists have 
maintained the internality of relations is due to the undeniable 
truth of the principle of partial interdependence, and that the 
acerbity with which realists have denied the former is due to the 
conclusions which idealists have drawn from it which do not follow 
from the latter. 

If the idealists wish to maintain that the internality of relations 
means something other than this principle, something with more 
teeth to it, then it is incumbent upon them to distinguish this mean- 
ing clearly and to show that its truth comes to it independently 
and not merely by transfer due to association with the true prin- 
ciple of partial interdependence. 


CHaruEs A. BAYLIs. 
BRowN UNIVERSITY. 





THE TREADMILL OF SYSTEMATIC DOUBT 


Be true philosopher, we are often told, doubts everything that 

can not be proved from absolutely sure premises. Philosophy 
begins with doubt, usually about some theological or moral propo- 
sitions that have so far held the rank of beliefs; if it is systematically 
pursued, it will lead the devotee to doubt, in turn, the existence of 
consciousness, of space, of relations, of logic, of the external world, 
and of other people’s minds; and this skepticism is supposed to 
clear the way for true knowledge. 

But in the shrine of pure reason, now so pure as to be empty, 
We find one new doctrine as easy to set up as another; we can prove 
to our own satisfaction, according to our inclinations, the complete 
certainty of Spirit, or Matter, or logical Categories, Monads, Egos, 
Essences, Vital Urges, or the Absolute; but the most convincing 
proof of our realities will not prevent the next person from doubt- 
ing the whole product, going through the same mental acrobatics 
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of skepticism and introspection and proof, and arriving at very 
different results. Every thinker must begin at the beginning not 
only of his specific problem, but of the whole field of knowledge, 
And as the collection of weird entities increases, the business of 
clearing the way becomes more and more irksome, for there are 
more and more things whose existence must be refuted. Every. 
thing must be doubted that possibly can be; and the really honest 
scholar, realizing that every philosopher before him has been dis. 
credited by many competent persons, becomes wary, in the end, 
about believing anything, for he is no longer satisfied with the 
‘“self-evidence’’ of his assumptions. He refutes his own ideas, and 
finally is faced with a choice between blind dogmatic beliefs, or no 
beliefs at all—between skepticism, or animal faith. 

The one thing he probably never has doubted is the virtue of 
systematic doubt. It is a truism that any existential proposition 
may be false. But this does not preclude the possibility of a propo- 
sition’s being necessary in a certain universe of discourse, namely, 
a proposition which states the essential concepts, the terms and 
relations, which compose that universe. Out of these all our propo- 
sitions are compounded; and these basic concepts, quite apart from 
any dogmas concerning their metaphysical ‘‘reality’’ or ‘‘exist- 
ence,’’ are our premises. 

Therein lies the force of a dictum like Descartes’ ‘‘I think.” 
It presupposes the thinker. Hence ‘‘ I do not think’’ would be an 
abbreviated statement meaning really, ‘‘I think that I do not 
think.’’ The notion of thinking is initially given in the assump- 
tion of ‘‘me, the thinker.’’ Of course, Descartes was not aware of 
that presupposition. Within any system, there are these notions 
which are being used, hence can not be denied without throwing 
the whole universe of discourse into utter chaos. Such a basic n0- 
tion is thinking (cogitare) in Descartes; and whenever we are not 
aware of the fact that we reason with presupposed terms (as, of 
course, we always do), propositions which assert them seem ‘‘self- 
evident.’’ But herein also lies the reason that there is probably 
no proposition that will always appear self-evident to all people. 

We might say, then, that it is impossible to doubt the notions 
we are using; and that consequently philosophers who set out t0 
establish the ‘‘truth’’ of their premises are always driven back 
from terms and relations they have just caught themselves using, 
to unavowed new ones wherewith to attack the old. Thus they rm 
from pillar to post—and just that, in the last analysis, is the process 
of systematic doubt. 

It is bootless to doubt your premises. You can only make a bow 
of recognition, unless you are ready to dispense with them and 
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start over again with a new set. For when we doubt a proposition, 
we are still thinking in its terms, and where the proposition is the 
establishment of these very terms, as Descartes’ ‘‘Cogito,’’ this 
commits us to a vicious circle of the type ¢(¢X). Given the postu- 
lates which establish your universe of discourse, you may doubt 
any other proposition in their terms, because it is just one of the 
many possible combinations, and if your premises are good, then 
there is a correct formulation for every theorem; but you can not 
doubt your concepts—you can only show, by the Cartesian cri- 
terion of self-evidence, if you like, that they are your basic con- 
cepts. 

Descartes has been characterized as ‘‘the father of all evil in 
modern philosophy’’; this designation was provoked chiefly by his 
division of the world into matter and mind, but it might as well 
have been inspired by his methodology. For his dualism has 
wrought havoc in metaphysics, but his systematic doubt has done 
worse—it has thrown our standards of knowledge into confusion. 
It has turned the human mind from its native desire for intelligibil- 
ity to a craving for absolute truth. The scholastics had faith in 
reason, because they demanded of it merely that it should make 
things reasonable. They did not ask it to give special sanctions 
to its premises. Such guarantees were contained in the very lan- 
guage of the Church. The Greek thinkers, too, had held no ideal 
of knowledge beyond the rationalization of experience—they did 
not question their basic concepts, because these were the uncon- 
scious assumptions of common sense. But Descartes proposes to 
doubt everything that has not the stamp of Absolute Truth. 

This challenge has led to impossible epistemologies, and meta- 
physical doctrines that would raise themselves by their boot-straps; 
attempts to see the world from all points of view, or from no point 
of view; but above all, it has given rise to a psychological need 
which is peculiar to our epoch, and may truly be called the Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy—our need of personal convictions. 

Before Descartes, people reasoned from propositions which no 
one, educated or other, saw any occasion to question. Their pre- 
mises were habitual assumptions, with the stability and dignity of 
all unconscious tradition—the warp and woof of their world, and 
as certain as the world itself. And the results, of course, would 
be as convincing as the reasoning seemed to be good. Once in a 
great while, a brilliant thinker, faced with some insolubilium, 
would unearth a false premise of common sense, as Leonardo and 
Galileo occasionally did; but he would not tamper with common 
sense beyond the requirements of his problem. Doubt of an old 
assumption was contained in the dawning of a new one; it would 
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hardly have been considered as a separate step in the logical proc. 
ess. And naturally it was the new idea, not the old one, whose 
fate was interesting. The discarded one automatically dropped 
out of sight. No one inquired for its health after that, no one who 
could appreciate the new conception ever regretted the old. 

But now we find people distressed at the thought that there 
can be wrong premises, and demanding credentials before they will 
accept any notions at all. Any term that is used must first be 
thought to ‘‘exist.’’ And since most of us have outgrown the 
naive faith that accepted the ‘‘self-evidence’’ of certain proposi- 
tions as a proof of their truth, we have had to take recourse to such 
sad makeshifts as a ‘‘ Will to Believe,’’ or failing that, a philosophy 
of ‘‘As If.’’ But in truth, this sort of belief is really a peculiar 
psychological attitude, a feeling, rather than an improvement upon 
our knowledge. People can attach most vehement sentiments of 
belief to statements which, upon analysis, are found to have no 
meaning whatsoever. They can believe in a ‘‘First Cause,’’ in 
‘the Infinite where all paths meet,’’ in mysteries of every sort; 
the duchess in Wonderland is not the only person who, with a little 
practice, can believe as many as six impossible things before break- 
fast. Philosophers and laymen alike have done so well as to be- 
lieve any number of impossible things, not only before breakfast, 
but all the time! 

In other pursuits of the human reason, for instance in science 
or mathematics, we simply use our basic formulations. When they 
are not in use, they are not doubted, but forgotten; they are mean- 
ingless. But in philosophy we are forever looking them up and 
down and trying to prove that they are ‘‘true.’’ This involves, 
of course, that other entities, previously ‘‘believed in,’’ must now 
be thought not to exist. Thus begins a great contest of proof and 
refutation, for the establishment of Universals or Atoms or Monads 
or Selves, and in the end we take our choice more or less by per- 
sonal predilection. If a philosopher says to you: ‘‘I doubt the 
external world,’’ you expect him to disprove realism, to prove that 
certain things you had always believed in do not really exist, that 
they are illusory appearances, and the only things which are real 
are the things inside your mind. But if a physicist says ‘‘Space- 
time and its modifications are the ultimate physical realities,’’ you 
do not expect him to refute the existence of material chairs and 
tables, but to make some older notion of matter simply vacuous. 
Indeed, you are not asked to ‘‘doubt matter’’; you are merely asked 
to understand the notion of Space-time. 

That, we are sometimes told, is all very well for scientific in 
quiry, but is contrary to the program of philosophy; the scientist 
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does not worry about his logical principles as long as he has good 
‘‘working’’ ideas, which lead him to the discovery of new facts, 
whereas the philosopher has the ideas more at heart than their 
precise working. There is some truth in that contention, but not 
as much as people generally suppose. The scientist is, indeed, in- 
terested chiefly in finding more and more exemplifications of his 
formal propositions; and as the generic notions of a science like 
physics are very powerful ones, the deductive and experimental 
work which is based upon them keeps many generations of re- 
searchers busy; that is why, as long as all goes well and the field of 
possible combinations and observations is vast, there is little if 
any point in reconsidering the premises. But as soon as there 
is an incomprehensible phenomenon, a theorem which ought to fol- 
low and does not, the man of science has to turn philosopher. He 
must review all his fundamental conceptions. It is noteworthy 
that the great physicists are the most ardent metaphysicians. They 
say far more startling things than any idealist or realist or prag- 
matist would dare to say. They doubt the three-dimensionality of 
the world, the conservation of matter, the infinity of the universe, 
with a matter-of-fact disregard of common sense that makes phi- 
losophers sit down and gasp. But the remarkable feature of their 
theorizing is that they never use systematic doubt. They look 
over their postulates, and perhaps say to themselves, ‘‘ Ah, there’s 
the rub; here’s the contradiction.’’ And if reforming the postu- 
lates will not help the situation, they go on to reflect whether with 
entirely different terms a more adequate set could be constructed. 
They do not doubt any facts, nor the existence of any familiar 
entities, but simply make a different analysis of experience. 

The fallacy which, I think, vitiates almost all of modern phi- 
losophy, and which we owe in large measure to the reputed father 
of that subject, is the metaphysician’s tendency to treat concepts 
as entities. I do not mean merely the mistake against which we 
have often enough been warned, of hypostatizing universals; I 
mean the subtler folly of asking for the ‘‘existence’’ of a thing 
which answers to no precise description, even for the ‘‘existence 
of anything,’’ and worrying about the truth or falsehood of a 
proposition instead of asking what is its sense. William James’s 
question, ‘‘Does Consciousness exist?’’ is a good case in point. 
What he should have asked, is, ‘‘Can we talk coherently about 
‘eonsciousness’?’’ For consciousness is not a thing, that might 
exist; it is a concept, which either can or can not be used in de- 
scribing a certain kind of experience. If we apply the pragmatic 
criterion to concepts instead of propositions, it seems to me per- 
fectly unassailable. 

The function of philosophy is not to doubt everything, and 
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then prove the existence of things; it is to assume as little as pos- 
sible, and understand as much as possible. Thus its interest centers 
in concepts, which are the instruments of understanding, and not 
in entities; and its proper method is not Cartesian, but, in a 
somewhat broadened sense, Socratic. It can never profitably begin 
with doubt, because doubt is a complicated psychological attitude, 
which, like belief, has nothing to do with insight or knowledge, 
but may attach to nonsensical formule as well as to real propo- 
sitions. Philosophy should begin not by denying something (let 
alone everything!), but by saying something: preferably some- 
thing reasonably simple and concise. Not any and every arbitrary 
proposition will furnish a good starting-point. A metaphysical 
formulation should always be made with some ulterior motive— 
not to explain the world, for that is meaningless, but to describe 
some definite aspect of experience. It is useless to introduce a 
conception of Mind without any reference to its psychological 
uses, or to talk about Matter without intending to clarify the field 
of pure physics. If we would make intelligible a set of terms to 
describe our world, we must have an eye to the details of such 
description. Then, having said something that sounds promising, 
such as that ‘‘the modifications of Space-time are the ultimate 
physical realities,’’ we may reflect upon the conceptual content 
of that premise, and interpret the words until they make sense. 
That sort of reflection may be neither necessary nor interesting to 
the scientist, except at certain crucial times, but it is the whole 
concern of the philosopher, because he is in search of meanings, 
not of facts: the pursuit of meaning is philosophy. 


SusannE K. LANGER. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
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Modern Psychology, Normal and Abnormal: A Behaviorism of Per- 
sonality. Danie Beit Leary. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1928. ix + 441 pp. 

Here is a significant book, a real contribution to the theory and 
technology of psychological interpretation. The author has covered 
an amazingly wide field, and has kept his head throughout. He is 
sane, alert, shrewd, frank, judicial, wise, and eminently human. 
Whatever may have been his native propensities to wisdom, if there 
be such propensities, or whether these be acquired as a matter of con- 
ditioning, it is the definite controls over his thinking, specifically 
acknowledged and yet through long and consistent use wrought into 
the very fabric of his thinking, that have enabled him to produce 80 
wise and significant a book; for they have even motived and guided 
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him, we may be sure, in the accumulation of the knowledge that he 
here employs. The reader is likely to marvel and to get an immense 
thrill as he vicariously experiences the thrills of new insight that 
the author’s controls must have afforded him. 

These controls are natural-science controls and serve to make 
the author’s psychologizing an exhibition of real natural-science 
effort and creation. They are few in number, and mostly simple. 
First to be mentioned is that of the categories of space and time: 
every psychological entity, whether structure or event (function), 
has a when and a where; all psychological functions are activities of 
definable—if not yet specifically defined—structures. Second, his 
thinking about experience or behavior is strictly deterministic; 
every item of experience or behavior has its place in an irreversible 
pattern of cause and effect, or antecedence and consequence. There 
are for him no spontaneous, uncaused, non-physical entities, tran- 
scending the province of natural-science endeavor to specify. Even 
purpose is a present condition of tension, a response to a prior event 
or pattern of events, controlling the organism or personality in the 
finding and acceptance of a stimulus that will aid it in neutralizing 
or consummating that tension. Third, is his concept of the organic 
unity of the personality, whether normal or abnormal. While in- 
sisting upon a specificity of structural reference for all ‘‘mental’’ 
functions, he insists just as strongly that these functions are what 
they are because their structures are integrally organic with the 
entire organism or personality. The conspicuously activated struc- 
ture is but exhibiting a localized concentration of stress or strain 
through which a totalic organismic tension is consummated or 
neutralized ; it is instrumental in mediating a difference of potential 
between different parts of the organism or between the organism and 
environment. Fourth, he holds to the Stimulus-Response formula as 
basic to all learning, autonomic and projicient; but he employs it 
under control of his synthetic concept of a personality acting in a 
totalic situation, within which the effective, consummating stimulus 
is isolated and selected. Fifth, he controls his use of the S—R 
formula by reference to a conception of drives, urges, or tensions of 
the personality as being basic to the activities that will leave learn- 
ing—visceral, somatic, or verbal—as a result, and basic to thé selec- 
tion of stimuli that will release these activities; and thus he assigns 
to intelligence and its exhibition in learning, their proper instru- 
mental function in the service of these tensions. Sixth, he controls 
his discussion of personality abnormalities by statistically quanti- 
tative reference to the normal curve; different exhibitions of ab- 
normality are regarded as gradations, lesser or greater deviations, 
lesser or greater exaggerations of kinds of behavior exhibited by the 
normal personality. 
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Seeing that the author has developed his argument with so striet 
regard for structure as the locus and instrument of function, it 
would seem that he should have given a presentation of the be. 
havior structures more directly oriented towards the use he was 
to make of them. The supplementary references which he makes for 
his readers hardly serve his purpose in this matter. I am still wait. 
ing for some physiologist or psychologist to declare specifically that 
the circulatory system is just as truly a psychological connector as is 
the nervous system. Apparently we have not yet sufficiently dissi. 
pated the witch-doctor, spook-psychology interpretation of conscious. 
ness, a traditional holdover from authoritarian ecclesiasticism, to 
do this. The old authoritarian doctrine or defense gesture of ‘‘soul”’ 
still survives in attempts to regard consciousness as some sort of 
‘*spiritual,’’ non-physical, ‘‘qualitative,’’ epiphenomenal glow at. 
tending brain activity, or even as a non-substantiable, unspeci- 
fiable ‘‘synaptic energy.’’ The author seems a bit wobbly in the 
application of his Cause-Effect and S—R controls to his thought 
about consciousness; but this was not essentially his problem, nor 
does his summary dealing with the subject affect his larger argu- 
ment. 

A little more searching and wide-ranging consideration would 
perhaps have led the author to expand his conception of the ‘‘biologi- 
cal’’ to include a wider spatial and a longer temporal range of reality 
than the individual personality, or even the historical group; and to 
have regarded both these entities as but instrumental to that larger 
and more truly ‘‘biological’’ or organic entity, that universal earth- 
wide, space-time process of personalities that we call the human race, 
It is undoubtedly by reference to a conception of this larger thing, 
and by reference to what is apparently required for its future wel- 
fare and continued existence, that the major kinds of humanly de- 
sirable behavior can be discerned, and thence the correlative kinds 
of situation necessary to condition and secure them. Only when 
we see our group and personality problems in this larger light will 
our intelligence come to assume its most significant responsibility and 
role. Only then can we begin socially to face the future with our 
faces, as we do in industry, rather than with our backs, as we do 
when Controlled by regard for tradition, creeds, constitutions, and 
‘‘authorities.’’ This, again, is not a criticism of commission made it 
the book, but a statement of an easily forgivable omission or short 
coming whose supplying would have made the book even more Sig- 
nificant. 

A most illuminating discussion of personality abnormalities i 
presented. For the author, apparently, the totality of human pe 
sonalities would be representable by an indefinite number of normél 
curves, arranged with coinciding medians. If we could catch a 
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individual representable by this common median of all personality 
iraits, we should have found the median, typical, ideal personality. 
The ideal personality, contrary to our abnormal hero-worshiping in- 
sistence upon ‘‘bigger and better,’’ would not be represented by the 
extreme upper grades on such a complex of curves, or by any selected 
combination of them. Such an understanding of normal and ab- 
normal personality traits, and of how abnormal traits have normal 
homologues in the vagaries of behavior of the normal person, makes 
possible for the author a better understanding of the abnormal per- 
gon and a more intimate sympathy with him, at the same time afford- 
ing a better leverage or take-off for diagnosis and consequent de- 
velopment of remedial measures. More generally, a most salutary 
aspect of this view of abnormality is that the technically trained 
normal person, by genetically diagnosing his own vagaries and find- 
ing that they have been learned, becomes the better able to surmise 
that the exaggerated vagaries of abnormality also have been learned; 
and that he thence becomes able to form working hypotheses regard- 
ing the situations genetically responsible for persistent homologous 
abnormalities, and thence in turn to devise the remedial, recondition- 
ing situations. A sane adjudication is made between the claims of 
heredity and environment; also an illuminating behavioristie in- 
terpretation of the Freudian and near-Freudian mythology, with 
generous recognition of its value in promoting a genuine personality 
psychology. 

The guiding controls of Professor Leary’s thought regarding 
personality drives and their ‘‘demand’’ for consummation afford him 
an illuminating insight into the nature of beauty, art, religion, and 
the traditional, non-scientific philosophy. It would be a healthful 
experience for the abnormal, abstractive devotees of all these kinds 
of experience frankly to expose themselves to his sympathetic, 
human treatment of them as being more or less wishful, more or less 
short-circuited, reality-avoiding consummations of their own inner 
tensions. The whole treatment of behavior abnormalities that are 
conditioned by environment and not by inherited structures helps to 
intensify and clarify the demand that the environmental condition- 
ing of children shall become so intelligent as to preclude the develop- 
ment of psychological or conditioned abnormalities. Preventive 
medicine here, as in the case of organic disease, is a growing need, 
becoming more and more highly clarified in its demands. This treat- 
ment of the subject, wrought out under control of the author’s 
theory of learning, should so help us to state the problem as to put 
ourselves in the way of ultimate solution. 

The book is well organized, with numbered and titled Parts, 
Chapters, and Sections, and with a bibliography of significant 
modern works at the end of each chapter. The publishers, too, have 
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done their work well. One could wish that the author had mag 
more of an effort at ‘‘selling’’ his thought. His paragraphs yij] 
prove rather forbidding in length for the growing number of per. 
sons familiar with the Dorseyan and Van Loonian bill-board para. 
graph. His sentences, too, tend to be excessively long; sentences of 
107, 120, 133, and 188 words appear. As a matter of fact, such 
sentences are a mark of the author’s tendency to see all sides of his 
problem at a glance and to qualify his thought in the interest of its 
specific point. In part, also, he is the victim of circumstances, He 
is trying to carry through a specific and scientific argument with q 
terminology that is pre-scientifie in origin. Much of our psychology 
vocabulary is constituted of words that, however specific their 
genetic reference, have become chiefly emotive words, ‘‘bless’’ and 
‘*cuss’’ words of the vernacular, with no other control than wilful 
popular and literary usage. When one tries to carry on a scientific 
discussion with such a terminology he has perforce to resort to much 
qualifying phraseology. The author keeps his bearings, and the con. 
ereteness of his verbal references makes his sentences clear. But 
his thought is too valuable to be avoided or discounted because of its 
garb. Several misprints appear in the book, but none that interferes 
with sense. Much of the apparent wordiness of the book, rightly 
appreciated, is a speaking evidence of the author’s organic sense of 
the nature of personality. His book is an organic, integrated presen 
tation of his conception of the living personality that dominates his 
thought. OrLAND O. Norris. 
MIcHIGAN STATE NoRMAL COLLEGE. 


Whither Mankind. Edited by Cuartes A. Bearp. New York: Long. 
mans, Green and Company. 1928. Pp. 408. 


Here are sixteen reports, from as many angles, on the state af 
mankind together with an introduction and an epilogue by the editor. 
The reporters are known to the majority of habitual readers, and 
write for the most part what each has written before—Hu Shih, van 
Loon, Russell, Klein, Sydney and Beatrice Webb, McBain, Ludwig 
Winslow, Ellis, Dorsey, Robinson, Mumford, Dewey, Chase, Martis, 
Van Doren. The editor promises a cheerful philosophy and the 
reader gets it in the majority of the essays. The first, by Hu Shih 
would set us right on the comparison of East and West. He rejects 
the sentimental praise of Oriental civilization for its “spirituality” 
and argues the benevolence of an active western civilization in th 
amelioration of poverty, disease, and other ills that flesh is heir t 
The reader may grant much that he says and yet know that the hand 
that writes is Oriental, but the voice is the voice of twentieth-centuly 
American positivism. The two following contributions of van Loot 
and Russell are pot-boilers with smartness as their reason for exist- 
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ence. ‘‘Labor’’ by the Webbs breathes the spirit of humanism reg- 
ularly associated with their names. Ludwig’s ‘‘War and Peace’’ is 
grandiloquent and unctuous. ‘‘Race and Civilization’’ by Geo. A. 
Dorsey strikes almost the first note of critical judgment. The naive 
positivism which generally characterizes the remainder of the book 
is here tempered by an urbane skepticism concerning the methods 
and results of contemporary science. Positivism in an acute form 
appears in the next following essay by J. H. Robinson on ‘‘Re- 
ligion.’’ The ignorant past should learn of the wise present. There 
is, however, no suggestion that our wisdom abides under the shadow 
of the future. The author seems to share the placid faith of Auguste 
Comte and the editor of this series that there are three stages of de- 
velopment coming to perfection in us. Some men are impressed by 
human knowledge and some by human ignorance. Lewis Mumford, 
on the ‘‘ Arts,’’ makes a rather uneasy bed with his associates. The 
fact is he can not share a philosophy of acquiescence and perhaps 
for that reason his contribution seems to me to be a high point in the 
book. His tendency is to give half-hearted acclaim to the present 
age rather because it is inevitable than because it is good. 
‘‘Whatever criticism may be advanced against these pages, .. . 
it will surely be conceded that they present the challenge of science 
and the machine to modern thought. . . . In a way, all divisions 
of this book are but departments of philosophy, truly considered, 
and it would seem not too much to say that strength and glory will 
come to modern civilization just in proportion as philosophy attends 
to the business of living under the necessities imposed by technology, 
and the business of living itself is inspired by an effort to see things 
whole and steadily, relating means to the highest imaginable ends, 
making use of reality rather than attempting to escape from it’’ 
(p. 408). With the spirit of this quotation a reader will agree 
though he may differ widely in the interpretation of terms. For 
instance, must we either ‘‘make use of reality’’ or ‘‘attempt to es- 
cape from it’’? Why do either or why not do both? Or again, 
What is reality? That is the prior philosophical question. To 
charge your philosophical opponent with an attempt to escape 
“reality’’ is a pretty case of begging the question. ‘‘Even pure 
idealists,’’ says the editor in the epilogue, ‘‘who disdain all refer- 
ence to reality. . . .”’ He does not make clear just how pure ideal- 
ists are who disdain all reference to reality, but they must be purer 
than any recorded in history. This is not mere casuistry, but is 
pointing to the radical positivism of the volume taken as a whole. 
Even Dewey, wary though he is, falls into the same trap of question- 
begging more than once. The flight from reality can hardly be de- 
fined until we know what reality is. In the meantime epithets of 
praise or blame should not be confused with descriptive science. At 
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still another point in Dewey’s contribution the reader will pause 
at the interpretation given to the Kantian and Post-Kantian epis. 
temology. The famous question, How, then, is knowledge possible? 
hardly means How is opinion possible? The question at issue is; 
Is science knowledge? One can hardly solve this by merely pointing 
to the growth of a body of opinion more or less coherent. That but 
states the problem over again. 

But why should the carping critic take issue with the optimistic 
orthodoxy of such a volume? Not for the sake, I hope, of advancing 
the cause of pessimistic heterodoxy, but for the less offensive, and 
probably less courageous, suggestion that other times have had and 
will have other opinions. And the end is not yet. 

H. G. TownseEnp. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Approximately seventy-five foreign guests and a large number 
of Americans plan to participate in the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Psychology, to be held at Yale University, September 1-7, 
1929. The program will include representatively international 
formal sessions in the mornings and informal symposia in the after. 
noons. Evening lectures are expected from the following members 
of the Congress: Angell, Claparéde, Kohler, Michotte, Pavlov, 
Piéron, Ponzo, Sherrington, Spearman, Stern, and Thorndike. 

The Opening Session, Monday, September 2, at 10 a.m., will in- 
clude the Address of Welcome by President Angell; a reply by the 
International Secretary, Mr. Claparéde; and an address by the 
President of the [IX International Congress, Mr. Cattell. 

' The morning sessions will be devoted to the following subjects: 
The Theory and History of Psychology, Methodology and Technique, 
Experimental Psychology, Physiological Psychology, Comparative 
Psychology, Abnormal and Clinical Psychology, Personality, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Child Development, Social Psychology, Industry 
and Personnel. 

The tentative list of subjects selected for the informal symposia 
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Intelligence, Industrial Psychology, Laboratory and Teaching De 
vices, Legal Psychology, Maladjustments, Meaning and Symbolism; 
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chogalvanie Reflex, Physiological Psychology, Psychophysics, Race 
Differences, Reaction Time, Reflexes, Religious Psychology; Sensé 
tion and Perception; Social Psychology; Speech Defects; Theory of 
Hearing. 

The official languages of the Congress will be English, French, 
German, Italian. 
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